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The general emotional-feeling tone of excitement which accompanies
these reactions to thwarting or blocking may in time take the form of
fear and attempted withdrawal, or of anger and aggression, that is, overt
struggle to remove the inhibiting stimulus. It is apparent that the inse-
curity set up in either case is related to the roles which the child acquires
in the particular situation. Yet, in order to restore his sense of self-
esteem, the child (or adult) learns to resort to various substitutive de-
vices. These may take the form of anxiety and undue worry; they may
take the form of extreme aggressiveness and efforts to conquer the frus-
trating situation. (Horney, 1937; Dollard, Doob, ct al.f 1939.) In any case
the child or adult seems propelled to effect some balance or equilibrium
between himself and the world around him.
There are a number of ways, in fact, in which the individual tries to
maintain his self-esteem or ego security. We have already noted aggres-
siveness or anxiety. Those who threaten our ego security are likely to be
met with aggression. It is often the most insecure children, and insecure
adults too, who reject would-be new members of any group because they
feel that these persons are potential despoilers of their own status. It is
interesting, too, to note that there is often an ambivalence in these mat-
ters: L. B. Murphy (1937) has reported, for example, that among the
nursery-school children whom she studied the correlation of sympathetic
reactions and co-operation was .78; but also that the correlation between
sympathy and aggression was as high as .41. In other words, there were
many children who scored high both in sympathy and in aggression.
She cites many cases of youngsters who were most sympathetic to some
playmates but unduly harsh and violent toward others, especially toward
those who threatened to disturb them or their friends. Moreover, as we
well know, the in-group versus out-group organization of society pro-
vides a culturally approved channel in which friendliness, co-operation,
sympathy, and love may be expressed and at the same time hostility,
anger, and aggression perpetrated on those who belong to the out-groups.
(See Figure 12.) The ego security in these instances is doubly ensured:
love and affection on the one hand, and aggression and hatred on the
other. (See Chapter X.)
Not only does societal organization in terms of ih-group-out-group re-
lations furnish an outlet for ambivalent trends in the personality, but
socially approved devices for saving one's "face do the same thing. In
other words, the mechanism of rationalization comes into play in re-
establishing the ego security. We explain away our sympathy, our aggres-
sion, or our anxiety in terms of social good, or in terms of other attitudes
and behavior which are approved by our fellows. The man who takes
away our job or our status is a "bad" man. And, if we can link up such
a man with a cause and an out-group which we do not like, so much the